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Repcauntcet, «1 tale of the etghteenth cen- 
tury. By the author of “Waverly.” In) 
two volumes. Philadelphia, Carey §&, 
Lea, Chesnut Street, 1824. | 





Tue histories of events that never hap-’ 
pened, although seldom considered as use- | 
ful and instructive as those of acknowledg- | 
ed facts,;—have always had the most rea- 
ders,—-to whom, indeed, they appear to af- | 
ford a pleasure as much superior to that de- 
rived from graver works, as is the contem- 
plation of our own castles in the air, to the} 











|| dowed authors to tread in his steps, and we 


have reason to fear that more useful works 
will be thrust aside to make room for those 
whichare intended merely to amuse. 


If it were the case, as it ought to be,-— 


in this age when books,and even good books, 
are multiplied to such an alarming extent,-~ 
that the best works only ofgood authors were 
preserved,and the rest suffered to share the 
fate of political pamphlets,—it would be of 
little consequence how many were written 
by any one writer—in the way of business, 
merely, as a money-making traffic. Dut 
unfortunately for authors as well as rea- 
ders, no one can acquire great celebrity, 


ported, but it reminds us too mueh of Lord 
| Byron’s practice of bringing forward in 
| every successive piece the same hero, with 


| a new dress and in a different situation, but 


always with similar characteristics. His 
Quakers, altho’ betterdrawn than they have 
usually been in works of fiction, are still 
not copied altogether from real life—-they 
are not indeed like those in Koningsmarke, 
caricatures of other caricatures to be found 
in old farces, without any resemblance to 
nature ;-—but they are evidently,by one who 
knows but little of Quaker manners except 
the most striking and obvious marks by 
which they are distinguished from other 


view of other men’s buildings on terra fir- |, without being subject to the risque of hav- | sects. 


ma. Most of our chronicles of events that | 


ing one of his warm admirers after his 


The affectation of introducing scripture 





have actually occurred in this world, seem | death, collect together all the trash and non- | phraseology, particularly that of the Old 
to possess a disagreeably impertinent air of|sense he has ever written during his life, Testament, into common conversation, is 


requiring readers to think,—in order to'| 
learn how to estimate properly human char- | 
acters and deeds,—to judge from past e-| 
vents of the tendency of the different acts | 
and projects of men at the present time,— | 
and from the examples of other ages to ad- |, 
vise. and warn the existing generation. | 
This appearance of giving warning and ad- | 
vice, isseldum very pleasant—-those books 
in which it appears are rather endured 
from motives of duty, than resorted to as) 
sources of amusement; for nobody likes to’ 
take warning, and as to advice, the regular, 
mode of receiving it, is now,generally, that 
of being pleased with it, if it should prove’ 
agreeable to previous determinations,and if. 
otherwise, to treat it as oflensive and insult-| 
ing. | 

The novel-writers of the present day. 
are so exceedingly prolific, that alate Lon-, 
don paper is driven to account for their} 
amazing fertility by stating, that a method | 
of producing novels by steam, has lately | 
been discovered ;——and if they must all be| 
read, the discovery of a method of readiag | 
jhem by steam is a desideratum. . 

It is of little consequence, however, what 
quantity of the common class of novels, | 
such as are confined to the limits of a sin-, 
gle edition, is manufactured; but when an: 
author of such talents as the Waverly nov-. 
elist appé&is——one whose works must take 
their place among our classics,—it is some-| 
what alarming to see them coming forth in. 
such profusion, and to find the example ot! 
Ais success tempting our most highly en-| 








and bury all his valuable writings in it, so 
deeply, that most people will be deterred 
from buying or reading his works; and with 


‘the few who have courage to undertake the 
‘task, his reputation is either entirely de- 


stroyed or greatly depreciated. Nonsense 
man, if written by Swift or Fielding, for 
instance, as by any other author, and per- 
haps more so, from the contrast afforded by 
their other writings. The reputed author of 
the Waverly novels hasalready buried Swift 
and Dryden in the rubbish of their own 


productions; and he seems to be now pre-!| 
| paring materials for the performance of a 


similar act of friendship towards himself by 
some one of his future admirers, | 

It would hardly be just, however, to rank 
the present novel, “ Redgauntlet,” with his 
worst writings ;— it is undoubtedly superior 
to«'The Monastery,” or*St. Ronan’s Well ;” 
and to common flovels: but it is far inferior 
to what is due to the public from an author, 
to whom it has been so liberal, both of fame 
and of more substantial rewards. The 
marks of haste and carelessness are more 
apparent in this, than in any of his former! 
works; and the plan of dividing it into, 
letters, journal, and narrative, is by no, 
means a happy expedient: in the former, the 
styles of Darsie Latimer and Allen Fair- 
ford are so similar, that the illusion intend-. 
ed to be kept up, is as completely destroyed 
as by the prompter’s reading a part on the. 
stage. The character of Redgauntlet, the 
heroof the piece, is well drawn and sup-| 


/not a Quakerism; their peculiarity in. com- 
‘mon conversation, beyond their thee and thou, 
,1s that of expressing their meaning as plain- 
ty and literally and in as few words as pos- 
sible. ‘The following new version of an old 
‘Joe Miller joke exhibits an idea of the 


ion, | is as disgusting to a thinking and reflecting Quaker character taken from some old 


play, rather than from observation in real 
life. 

« One hint, however, I received, which 
|put mein mind where Lwas. Miss Geddes 
|had offered me some sweetcake, which, at - 
ithe moment, ! declined; but presently af- 
'terwards, seeing it within my reach, | na- 
‘turally enough helped myself to a slice, and 
had just deposited it beside my plate, when 
| Joshua, mine host, not with the air of. San- 
'cho’s doctor, Tirtea Fuera, but in a very 
calm and quiet manner, lifted it away and 
replaced it on the dish, observing only, 
‘Thou didst refuse it before, friend Lati- 


mer 999 


And the following speech appears to have 
been originally intended for an old cove- 
nanter, and altered a little by putting some 
fragments of a Quaker garb upon it. 


«Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher,” 
thus harangued Joshua Geddes of Mount 
Sharon,—*if we ourselves are nothirg in 
the sight of Heaven, how much less than 
nothing must be our derivation from rotten 
bones and mouldering dust, whose immor- 
tal spirits have long since gone to their pri- 
vate account? Yes, friend Latimer, my an- 
cestors were renowned among the raveg- 
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ous and blood-thirsty men who then dwelt 
in this vexed country; and so much were 
they famed for successful freebooting, rob- 
bery and bloodshed, that they are said to 
have been called Geddes, as likening them 
to the fish called a Jack Pike, or Luce, and 
in our country tongue, a Ged—a goodly 
distinction truly for Christian men! Yet 
did they paint this shark of the fresh wa- 
ters upon their shields, and these profane 
priests of a wicked idolatry, the empty | 
boasters-called heralds,who make engraven 
images of fishes, towls, and four-footed 
beasts, that men may fall down and wor- 
ship them, assigned the Ged for their device 
and escutcheon, and hewed it over their 
chimneys, and placed it above their tombs; 
and the men were elated in mind, and be- 
came yet more Ged-like, slaying, leading 
into captivity, and dividing the spoil, until 
the place where they dwelt obtained the 
name of Sharing-Knowe, from the booty 
which was there divided amongst them and 
their accomplices. But a better judgment 
was given to my father’s father, Philip 
Geddes, who, after trying to light his can- 
dle atsome of the vain wild-fires then held 
aloft at different meetings and steeple-hou- 
ses, at length obtained a spark from the 
samp of the blessed George Fox, who came 
into Scotland spreading light among dark- 
ness, as he himself hath written, as plenti- 
fully as fly the sparkles from the hoof of 
the horse which gallops swiftly along the 
etoney road,’ ” 

And soclumsy a caricature of the style 
of a Quakeress, as the following, is unwor- 
thy the talents of our author. 


“Thou dost afflict me, friend, by thy in- 
quiries,’ said Rachel, more affected than 
before; ‘for although the youth was like 
those of worldly generation, wise in his own 
conceit, and lightly to be moved by the 
breath of vanity, yet Joshualoved him, and 
his heartclave to him as if he bad been 
his own son. And when he himself escaped 
from the sons of Belial, which was not un- 
til they had tired themselves with reviling, 
and with idle reproach, and the jests of the 
scoffer, Joshua, my brother, returned to 
them once and again, to offer ransom for 
the youth called Darsie Latimer, with of- 
fers of money and with promise of remis- 
sion, but they would not hearken to him, 
Also he went before the Head Judge, whom 
men cal] the Sheriff, and would have teld 
bim of the youth’s peril, but they would in 
no way hearken to him unless he would 
swear unto the truth of his words, which 
thing he might not do without sin, seeing it 
is written, Swear not at all—also, that our 
‘conversation shal] be yea or nay. There- 
fore Joshua returned to me disconsolate, 
and said, ‘Sister Rachel, this youth hath 
run into peril for my sake; assuredly I shall 
not be guiitless if a hair of his head be 
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harmed, seeing | have sinned in permitting 
him to go with me to the fishing-station 
when such evil was to be feared. There- 
fore, | will take my horse, even Solomon, 
and ride swiftly into Cum! erland, and } will 
make myself friends with theMammon of Un- 























righteousness, among the magistrates of the | 


‘Gentiles, and among their mighty men; and 


‘it shall come to pass that Darsie Latimer 


shall be delivered, even if it were at the! 


expense of half my substance.’ And I said, 
Nay, my brother, go not, for they will but 


scoff at and revile thee; but hire with thy| 


silver one of the scribes, who are eager as 
hunters in pursuing (heir prey, and he shall 
free Darsie Latimer from the men of vio- 
lence by his cunning. and thy soul shall! be 
guiltless of evil towards the lad. But he 


‘answered and said, «1 will not be controlled 


in this matter... And he is gone forth, and 
hath not returned, and [ fear me that he 
may never return; for though he be peace. 
ful,as becometh one who holds all violence 
an offence against his own soul, yet neither 
the floods of water, nor the fear of the 
snare, nor the drawn sword of the adver- 
sary brandished in the path, will overcome 
his purpose. Wherefore the Solway may 
swallow him up, or the sword of the enemy 
may devour him—nevertheless, my hope is, 
better in Him who directeth all things, and | 
ruleth the waves of the sea, and over- 
ruleth the devices of the wicked, and who 
can redeem us even as a bird from the fow- 
ler’s net,” 


But as the work will generally be read, 
watever may be its character, and as we 
have already devoted as much room to it 
as we can spare; we shall imitate our au- 
thor’s usual practice,and hurry to a conclu- 
sion without waiting to ascertain whether 
we have attended to all those matters that 
deserve our attention. 


We, however, add another extract in: 


which is exemplified our author’s happy 
manner of interweaving historical anec- 
dotes into his tale. That upon which the 
following is founded is probably well known 
to most of our readers. 


——“ They were both in full dress, and my 
uncle, taking a bundle from Nixon said to 
me, ‘Lilias, 1 am come to carry you tosee a 
grand ceremony-——put on as hastily as you 
can the dress you will find in that parcel, 
and prepare to attend me.’ 
male dress splendid and elegant, but some- 
what bordering upon the antique fashion. It 
might be that of England, | thought, and J 
went to my apartment full of curiosity, and 
dressed myself with all speed. 

sc My uncle surveyed me with attention— 
‘She may pass for one of the flower-girls,’ 
he said to Ni ixon, who only answered with 
a nod. 

“We left the house together, and such 
was their knowledge-ef the lanes, courts, 





ee eee OF, 


I found a fe-| 


and by-paths, that though there was the 
roar of a multitude in the broad streets, 
those which we traversed were silent. and 
deserted; and the strollers whom we met, 
tired of gazing upon gayer figures, scarce- 
ily honoured us with a passing look, although 
at any other time, we should, among these 
vulgar suburbs, have attracted a trouble 
some share of observation. We crossed at 
length abroad street, were many soldiers 
| were on guard, while others, exhausted with 
previous duty, were eating, drinking, 
smoking, and sleeping beside their piled 
arms. 





¢¢ Unquestioned and unchallenged by any 
one, we crossed among the guards, and Nix- 
on tapped thrice ata small postern door in 
a huge ancient building which was straight 
beforeus, It opened, and we entered with- 
out my perceiving by whom we were ad- 
mitted. A few dark and narrow passages 
at length conveyed us into an immense Go- 
thic hall, the magnificence of which baflles 
‘my powers of description. 

‘‘ It was illuminated by ten thousand wax 
| lights, whose splendor at first dazzled my 
|| eyes, coming, as we did from these dark 
and secret avenues. But when my sight be- 

gan to become steady, how shall I describe 
what I beheld? Beneath were huge ran- 

es of tables, occupied by princes and no- 
bles in their robes of state—-high officers 
of the crown, wearing their dresses and 
badges of authority—reverend prelates and 
judges, the sages of the church and law, in 
their more sombre, vet not less awful robes. 
with others whose antique and striking cos 
tume announced their importance, though 
J} could not even guess who they might be, 
But at length the truth burst on me at once-- 
it ‘vas,and the murmurs around confirmed 
‘it, the Coronation Feast. Ata table above 
the rest, and extending across the upper 
end of the hall, sat enthroned the youthful 
Sovereign himself, surrounded by the prin- 
ces of the blood, and other dignitaries, and 
receiving the suit and homage of his sub- 
jects. Heralds and pursuivants, blazing in 
their fantastic yet splendid armorial habits, 
and pages of honour, gorgeously arrayed 
in the garb of other days, waited upon’ the 
princety banquetters. Inthe galleries with 
which this spacious hall was surrounded, 
shone all, and more than all, that my poor 
imagination could conceive of what was 
brilliant in riches, or captivating in beauty. 
Countless rows of ladies, whose diamonds, 
jewels, and splendid: attire were their least 
powerful charms, looked down from their 
lofty seats on the rich scene beneath, them- 
selves forming a show as dazzling and as 
beautiful as that of which they were spec- 
tators. Under these galleries, and behind 
the banquetting tables, were a multitude of 
gentlemen, dressed as if to attend a court, 
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have adorned a royal drawing- room, could 
not distinguish them in such a high scene as 
this. Amongst these we wandered for a 
few minutes, undistinguished and unregard- 
ed. Isaw several young persons dressed 
as I was, so was under no embarrassment 
from the singularity of my habit, and only 
rejoiced, as I hung on my uncle’s arm, at the 
magical splendor of such a scene, and at 
his goodnes for procuring me the, pleasure 
of beholding it. 


LITERARY GAZETTE 


“ ‘Only be prompt to execute my bidding,’ 
said he; ‘it is but to lifta glove——Here, 
hold this in your hand—throw the train of | 
your dress over it, be firm, composed and 
ready—or, at all events,4 atop forward my- 
self,” 

“ <If there is no violence designed,’ | szid, | 
taking mechanically, the iron glove he put | 
into my hand. 

‘I could not conceive his meaning; but’ 
in the exalted state of mind in which | be-. 
held him, I was convinced that disobedience | 








« By and by, I perceived that my uncle 
had acquaintances among those who were 
under the galleries, and seemed, like our- 
selves, to be mere spectators of the solem- 
nity. They recognized each other with! 
a single word, sometimes only with the| 
gripe of the hand--exchanged some private | 
signs, doubtless—-and gradually formed a} 
little groupe, in the centre of which we 
were placed. 

‘Is itnot a grand sight, Lilias?’ said my |, 
uncle. ‘All the noble,and all the wise, and | 
all the wealthy of Britain, are there assem-|| 
bled.’ 

‘* sit is indeed,’ said I, ‘all that my mind} 
could have fancied of regal power and 
splendor.’ 








“ Girl,’ he whispered,--and my uncle 
‘an make his whispers as terribly empha-|/" 
tic as his thundering voice,——-all that is no 
ble and worthy in this fair land are there 
assembled——but it is to bend like slaves and | 
sycophants before the throne of a new 
usurper.’ 

‘1 looked at him, andthe dark heredita-), 
ry frown of our ancestor was black upon his 
brow. 

« «For God’ssake,’ I whispered, ‘consider, | 
sir, where we are.’ 


| 
| 








“<Fear nothing,’ he said; ‘we are sur- 
rounded by triends,’——As he proceeded, his | 
strong and muscular frame shook with sup- jj 
press ed agitation ‘See,’ he said, ‘yonder |} 
bends Norfolk, renegade to his Catholic 
faith; there stoops the Bishop of | 
traitor to the Church of England; and,—|| 
shame of shames!—-yonder the gigantic/), 
form of Errol bows his head before the 
grandson of his father’s murtherer! Buta 
sign shall beseen this night amongst them-— || 

‘Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin, ’ shall be read || 
on these walls, as distinctly as the spectral |! 
hand-writing made them visible on those of | * 
Belshazzar? 


“<For God’s sake,’ said I, dreadfully 
alarmed, ‘it is impossible you can meditate 
vialanioa? in sucha presence!” 


‘- «None is intended, fool, he answered, 
‘nor can the slightest mischance happen, 
providiig you will rally your boasted cour- 
age,and obey mydirection. But do it cooly 
and quickly, for there are an hundred lives 





~~ 





“ ‘Alas! what cag J do? J asked in the 
ztmost terror, 








‘sion. 
} , P 
Occasion, a sudden presence of mind, and. 


| violence and blowdshed. 


‘steed. 


on which are placed the offices, and em- 


‘on my part would lead to some wild explo-| 
I felt, from the emergency of the’ 


resolved to do any thing that might avert’ 
1 was long held’ 


In suspense. A loud flourish of trumpets, 


_and the voice of heralds, were mixed with 
jthe clattering of horses’ hoofs,while a cham-| 


pion, armed at all points, like those | had) 
‘read of in romances, attended by squires, | 
pages, and the whole retinue of chivalry, | 


= 
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ployments of dignity, to which their ambi- 
tion, or their vanity has led them to aspire, 
feel this curse treading on their footsteps, 
and making even comparative success little 
better than bitter disappointment; since to 
be first is the supreme desire of small, as 
well as great, ambition, Authors, whose 
chase is after fame, as well as those who 
toilafter more earthly and substantial goods, 
are often fated to the misery of seeing their 
talents lagging in the rear of their ambi- 
tion, and compelled by public opinion to 
occupy the second place, when self-love 
would fain urge them to the belief that 
their merit entitled them to the first. 
Parnassus is of so steep and difficult an 
ascent, that few have had mental strength 
| to reachits summit, and of the myriads who 
have attempted it; many have proved that 
it is dangerous to stand upon its sides, and 
that those who stop midway are more apt 
to reach the base of the mountain, than its 
top. Other eminences less classical, offer 


pranced forward, mounted upon a barbed | the same difficulty, they prove too steep for 


| His challenge, in defiance of all} the capacity of the aspirant, 
who dared impeach the title of the new him to confess that his talents and ambition 


and oblige 


‘sovereign, was recited aloud-~once and , are unequally matched, 
again, 


The most elevated situations are not al. 


“ «Rush in at the third sounding,’ said my | ways the most happy; and it is very much 


uncle to me; ; bring me the parader’s gage, | 
‘and leave mine in lieu of it.’ 


to be doubted whether those who have 


| spent the best years of their lives in labor- 


‘¢ | could not see how this was to be done, | ing after some wished for eminence, would 
as we were surrounded by people on all not gladly resign their hard earned gran- 


‘sides. 


But, at the third sounding of the ‘deur, on condition of enjoying again, the 
‘trumpets, alane opened, as if by word of tranquility of earlier and humbler days, It 


‘command, betwixt me and the champion, | ‘is on record, that the third Pope Adrian af- 


now! 


| and my uncle’s voice said, ‘Now, Lilias, iter having passed through so many vicissi- 
|| tudes of fortune as to have been refused a 


|) «With a swift, and yet steady step, and | menial office in one of the English convents, 


with a presence of mind ‘fof which I have |and havi ing gained the highest step in the 


charged the perilous commission, 


| never since been able to account, | dis- |ladder of human ambition, was heard to say 
I was | that St. Peter’s chair was the most uneasy 


‘hardly seen, I believe, as I exchanged the | seat he had ever sat upon, and that the pa- 


pledges of battle, and i in an instant retired. | 
said my uncle, at) 
whose side | found ame shrouded as 1) 
was before, by the interposition of the by- | 
standers. ‘Cover our retreat, gentlemen,’ 
he whispered to those around him. 

«Room was made for us to approach | 
the wall, which seemed to open, and we. 
were again involved in the dark passages, 
through which we had formerly passed. In 

a small anti-room, my uncle stopped, and 
hastily muffling me in a mantle which was 
lying there, we passed the guards—thread- 
ed the labyrioth of empty streets and courts, 
and reached our retired lodgings without 
attracting the least attention.” 
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AMBITION. 
“Thou like the hindmost chariot wheel art curst, 
Still to be near, but ne’er to be the first.” 


How many in toiling up the steep ascent 
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'pal crown was like a burning iron bound 
round his head. 

Since ambition in different degrees seems 
to be inherent in the human mind, it is much 
to be lamented that the goal to which it 
points, is so often unworthy. Selfexalta- 
tion appears to be the governing motives of 
all ranks: and employments are sought af- 
\ter, and offices petitioned for, not from the 
noble ambition of rendering these offices 


‘and employments the vehicle of usefulness 


to their country and their fellow men, but 
from the paltry pride of standing upon high 
places, and like the Pharisees of old, taking 
the uppermost seats in the synagogues. ‘To 
the mind whose narrow ambition would urge 
to no higher flight than this, it would be no 
want of charity to wish the fate of the 
“hindmost wheel.” 
N, 
«NIL DESPERANDI.” 

Cogitating on the dithiculties of life, with 

reflections not the most encouraging, I saun- 
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tered along the banks of a small stream | 
until attracted by a fascinating spot. | 
seated myself where the trees mingled their |) 
branches over its waters, when | was drawn; 
from my musings by a trifling but singular} 
accident—a worm suspended over the stream 
by aweb from the green branch of a tree 


a few feet from me, took my attention. 1} 


observed that it was endeavoring to draw 
itself up to a verdant spot whence I| suppos- 
ed it had fallen by some unfortunate mis- 
hap. I watched it, and became interested 
in its fate, which tor the instant seemed un- 
promising. With noble exertion, it would 
appear to mount above all opposition——-when 
on a sudden the invisible breeze by an un- | 
looked for jar, would throw it some distance 
down. In this manner, with alternate vicis-} 
situdes of hope and despair, | saw it rise 
Within an inch of the wished for spot—— 
when by some misfortune, it was precip- 
itated within its length of the water. Pity- 
ing its fate, | gave it up to destruction and 
myself to my melancholy reflections—-when 
to my astonishment, | saw it, as if renewed 
by the strokes of adversity, recommence 


the task,and nobly win the prize. Dissatis-| 


fied with myself, |! returned home—-- 
What a lesson, thought], for reasoning man! 
——what encouragement to perseverance and 
fo rtitude'—So true it is then,‘‘to bear is to 
conquer our fate;” and he that controls dif- 
ficulties with becoming fortitude is found as 
pure gold, neither diminished in weight or 
value. Piccieti, 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


PAUL JONES, 


The name of Paul Jones is remembered 
with terror at this day along the Scottish 
coasts. He was the son ofa small farmer, 
a few miles from Dumfries (Scotland ;) and 
impelled‘ by that love of enterprise which 
is so frequently to be met with amongst the 
peasantry of that country, eagerly embark- 
ed in the cause of the colonies against the 
mother country. Whether he was actuat- 
ed by asense of the injustice of Britain to- 
wards America, at the oulset of his career, 
or a hope of availing himself of the oppor- 
tunities in which revolutionary w warfare so 
greatly abounds to rise from his original ob- 
scurity, it is now perhaps impossible te de- 
termine, and unnecessary toinquire. But, 
it will be seen from the following letter, 
that, in the progress of hisadventurous life, 
he was well inspired with the language 
that flows from a mind enthusiastic in the 
cause of liberty; and that he was honor- 
ed by some of its warmest friends in both 
hemispheres. It is impossible not to ad- 
mire the kind and gentle feelings that in-. 
fluenced his conduct towards Lady Selkirk, 
so opposite to the character he was repre- 
sented to be, andthe very handsome man- 
ner in which he repaired the injury entailed 














isonof the Earl, There are probably few 
| Imstances, especially among adventurers |, 
who have risen from the condition in w hich | 
| Paul Jones was originally placed,—of more 
'enlarged views—more generous feelings,— 

! and a more disinterested conduct, than these |; 
letters exhibit, combined as they are with} 
isentiments of relentless hostility towards | 
the claims of his native country. 








squadron, with which, in 1778, he under-| 
|teok to annoy the coust of Great britain. 
‘On the 2d December 1777, he arrived at} 
‘Nantes, and in January repaired to Paris, 
j with the view of making arrangements with | 
the American ministers and the French gov- | 
iernment. In February he conveyed some | 
American vessels to the Bay of Quiberon;! 
and, on his return to Brest, communicated | 


He accordingly left Brest, and sailed thro’ 
the Bristol Channel, without giving any! 
alarm. Early in the morning -of the 23d 
April he made an attack on the harbor of | 
W hitehaven, in which there were about | 
400 sail. He succeeded in setting fire to’ 
several vessels, but was not able to effect! 
any thing decisive before day-light, when | 
he was obliged to retire. 

The next transaction which took place | 
onthe same day, was the invasion of St. 











particulars of this event, and of the action | 
which succeeded, as sad as the motives ' 


the following letter, which he addressed to; 





ee 


Lady Selkirk: 
Ranger, Brest, 8th May,177& | 
Mapam,— 

It cannot be too much lamented, that | 
in the profession of arms, the officer of fine | 
feeling, and of 1eal sensibility, should be | 
under the necessity of winking at any ac- | 
tion of persons under his command which | 
his heart cannot approve; but the reflection | 
is doubly severe, when he finds himself o- | 
bliged, in appearance, to countenance such 
action by his authority. 

‘This hard case was mine, when on the 
23d of April last, 1 landed at St. Mary’s 
Isle. Knowing Lord Selkirk’s interest with 
his king, and esteeming, as I do, his private | 
character, I wished to make him the hap- 
py instrument of alleviating the horrors of 
hopeless captivity, when the brave are 
overpowered and made prisoners of war. 
It was perhaps, fortunate for you madam, 
that he was from home, for it was my inten- 
tion to have takenhim on board the Ranger, 
and ‘to have detained him until, through his 











means, a general and fair exchange of pri- 
soners, as well in Europe asin America, had 


| by the policy adopted for securing the | per- | 


In the progress of the revolutionary war, 
Paul Jones obtained the command of a! 


his plan to Admiral D’Aruilliers, who af- | 
forded him every means of forwarding it. | with the utmost respect; to accept of the 
| plate which was offered and to come away 


When | was as informed ips some men woh 
| ] met at landing, that his lordship was ab- 
‘sent, 1 walked back to my boat, determined 
_to leave the island, By the way, however, 
| some officers who were with me could not 
| forbear expressing their discontent, observ- 
| ing, that in America, no delicacy was shown 
_by the English, who took away all sorts of 
‘moveable property, setting fire not only to 
towns and to the houses of the rich without 
distinction, but not even sparing the wretch- 
ed hamlets and milch cows of the poor and 
helpless, at the approach of an inclement 
winter. ‘That party had been with me as 
volunteers the same morning at Whiteha- 


| ven; some complaisance, therefore was 


their due, I had but a moment to think 
how I might gratify them, and at the same 
‘time do your ladyship the least injury. I 
| charged the two officers to permit none of 
the seamen to enter the house, o: to hurt 
aay thing about it; to treat you, madam, 


without making a search, or demanding 
any thing else. I am induced to believe 
that I was punctually obeyed, since I am 
informed that the plate which they brought 
away is far short of the quantity expressed 
‘in the inventory which accompanied it. | 
‘have gratified my men; and. when the plate 
is sold, 1 shall become the purchaser, and 
will gratify my own feelings, by restoring 
It to you by such conveyance as you shall 


Mary’s Isle,near the town of Kirkcudbright, | please to direct. 
where Lord Selkirk’s house is situated. ‘The | 


Had the earl been on board the Range: 
the following evening, he would have séen 
‘the awful pomp and dreadful carnage of a 


upon which Jones ‘acted, are well given in| sea engagement; both affording ample sub 


yect for the pencil, as well as melancholy 
reflection for the contemplative mind. Hu 
manity starts back at such scenes of horror, 


‘and cannot but execrate the vile promoters 


‘of this detested war, 
For they, twas they, unsheathed the ruthless blade. 
And heaven shall ask the havoc it has made. 

The British ship of war Drake, mount 
ing 20 guns, with more than her full com- 
plement of officers and men, besides a num- 
ber of volunteers,came out from Carrickfer- 
gus,inorder toattack and take the American 
‘continental ship of war Ranger, of 18 guns, 
pe short of her complement of officers and 

men. The ships met, and the advantage 

| was disputed with great fortitude on each 
side for an hour and five minutes, when the 
gallant commander of the Drake fell, and 
victory declared in favor of the Ranger. 
His amiable lieutenant lay mortally wound- 
ed, besides near forty of the inferior officers 
and crew killed and wounded. * 

A melancholy demonstration of the un- 
certainty of human prospects,—I buried 
them in the spacious grave, with the honors 
due to the memory of the brave. 

Though I have drawn my sword in the 











‘been effected. 


present generous struggle for the rights of 
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man, yet [am not in arms merely as an 
American, nor am I in pursuit of riches. | 
My fortune is liberal enough, having no! 
wife nor family, and having lived long e- 
nough to know that riches cannot in- 
sure happiness. 1 profess myself a citizen | 
of the world, totally unfettered by the little! 
mean distinctions, of climate or of country, | 
which diminish the benevolence of the 
heart, and set bounds to philanthropy. Be-, 
fore this war began, I had at an early lime | 
of life, withdrawn from the sea-service, in’ 
favor of “calm contemplation and poetic | 
ease.” Ihave sacrificed, not only my fa- 
vorite scheme of life, but the softer affec- 
tions of the heart, and my prospects of do- 
mestic happiness; and | am ready to sacri- 
fice my lifealso with cheerfulness, if that | 
forfeiture would restore peace and good-| | 
will among mankind. | 

As the feelings of your gentle bosom can- | 
not, in that respect, but be congenial with 
mine, let me intreat you, madam, to use) 


{ 
| 
| 
t 


your soft persuasive arts with your husband, | foreign accent. 
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historical part of the novel of Redgaunt- 
let. 





Iam perhaps as well qualified as any 
man in England to draw a just character of 
him; and | impose this task on myself, not 
only for the information of posterity, but 
for the sake of many worthy gentlemen 
whom J shall leave behind me, who are at 
present attached to hisname, and who have 
formed their ideas of him from public re- 
port, but more particularly from those great 
actions which he performed in Scotland. 
As to his person, he is tall and well made, |) 
but stoops a little, owing perhaps to the} 
great fatigue he underwent in his northern 
expedition. He hasan handsome face and 








| good eyes; (1 think his busts, which about/, 
this time were commonly sold in London, 
‘are morelike him than any of his pictures) 
which I have yet seen;) but in a politecom- 
| pany he would not pass fora genteel man. He}, 
‘hath aquick apprehension,& speaks French, | 
| Italian, and English, the last with alittle of a} 
As to the rest, very little}| 


to endeavor to stop this cruel and destruc- || care seems to have been taken of his edu- 


tive war, in which Britain never can suc-. 
eced. Heaven can never countenance the’ 
barbarous and unmanly practices of the 
Britons in America, which savages would 
blush at, and which, if not discontinued, will 


soon be retaliated in Britain by a justly en- |. 


raged people. Should you fail in this, (for 
jam persuaded you will attempt it, and who 
can resist the power of such an advocate?) 
your endeavors to effect a general exchange | 


of prisoners will be an act of humanity, 


which will afford you golden feelings ona 
death-bed., 


ed,—but, should it continue,—I wage no 
war with the fair!—I acknowledge their: 


power, and bend before it with profound . 
Ido not remember to have been imputed by| lent understanding, urged the most cogent 
our historians to any of his ancestors, and|/ reasons, and used all the arts of persuasion 
‘is the certain index of a base and little, 


submission! Let not, therefore, the amiable 
Countess of Selkirk regard me as an enemy, 
—lam ambitious of her esteem and friend- 
ship, and would do any thing consistent with | 
my duty to merit it. 

‘The honour of a line from your hand, in) 
answer to this, will lay me under a very sin- 
gular obligation: and, iff can render you 
any acceptable service, in France or else- 
where, | hope you see into my character 
so far,as to command me without the least 
grain of reserve. 1 wish to know exactly 
the behaviour of my people, as [ determine 
to punish them if they have exceeded their 
liberty. 

{ have the honor to be, with much es- 
teem, and with profound respect, madam, 
your most obedient, and most humble ser- 
vant, 

(Signed) 


Pau. Jones. 
a 


THE PRETENDER. 
The following character of the Preten- 
ter, from Dr, King’s Anecdotes of his own 


| : 
‘cation. 


} cation, that a prince in exile ought to be an 


| should be always open, as long as there is} 


He had not made the Belles Let-) 
ters orany of the finer arts his study, which 


surprised me much, considering his precep-| 


tors, and the noble opportunities he must; 
have always had in that nursery of all the; 
elegant and liberal arts and sciences. 
I was still more astonished, when I found| 
him unacquainted with the history and con- 


stitution of England, in which ke ought to; some ground for their suspicion ; 


have been early instructed. I never heard. 
him express any noble or benevolent senti-| 
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ivice. To this spirit of avarice may be ad- 
ded his insolent manner of treating his im- 
mediate dependents; very unbecoming a 
‘great prince, and a sure prognostic of what 
might be expected from him if ever he ac- 
‘quired sovereign power. Sir J. Harrington 
and Col. Goring, who suffered themselves 
to be imprisoned with him, rather-than de- 
jsert him, when the rest of his family and 
‘attendants fled, were afterwards obliged to 
|quit his service on account of his illiberal 
‘behaviour. But there is one part of his 
‘character, which I must particularly insist 
|on, since it occasioned the defection of the 
‘most powerful of his friends and adherents 
lin England, and by some concurring acci- 
dents totally blasted all his hopes and _ pre- 
tensions. When he was in Scotland, he had 
a mistress, whose name was Walkenshaw, 
and whose sister was at that time, and is 
still housekeeper at Leicester House. Some 
|years after he was released from his prison 
-and conducted out of France, he sent for 
|this girl, who soon acquired sucha dominion 
over him, that she was acquainted with all 
his schemes, and trusted with his most se- 
cret correspondence. As soon as this was 








But| wench- 


known in England, all those persons of dis- 
| tinction, who were attached to him, were 
greatly alarmed; they imagined that this 
had been placed in his family 
\by the English ministers; and considering 
her sister’s situation, they seemed to have 
wherefore 
they despatched agentleman to Paris, where 
the prince then was, who had instructions 


‘ments, the certain indications of a great | to insist that Mrs. Walkenshaw should be 
soul and a good heart; or discover any sor-| 
I hope this cruel contest will soon be clos- | 


| remov ed to a convent for a certain term; 


row or compassion for the misfortunes of so) but her gallant absolutely refused to comply 
many worthy men who had suffered in his| with this demand; and although Mr. M’Na- 


cause. But the most odious part of his} 


‘mara, the gentleman who was sent to him, 


character is his love of money, a vice which |! who has a natural eloquence, and an excel- 


mind. I know it may be argued in his vindi-| 


;economist, And so he ought; but his purse |, 
any thing in it to relieve the necessities of} 
his friends and adherents. King Charles) 
the second, during his banishment, would |) 
have shared the last pistole in his pocket 
with his little family. But [| have known 

this gentleman with two thousand Louis-dors 
in his strong box, pretend he was in great 
distress, and borrow money from a lady in 
Paris, who was not in affluent circumstances. 
His most faithful servants, who had closely 
attended him in all his difficulties, were ill 
rewarded. ‘T'wo Frenchmen, who had left 
every thing to follow his fortune, who had 
been sent as couriers through half Europe, 
and executed their commissions with great 
punctuality and exactness, were suddenly 
discharged without any faults imputed to 











times, may serve as an illustration of the 





them, or any recompense for their past ser- 


to induce him to part with his mistress, and 
even proceeded so far as to assure him, ac- 
cording to his instructions, that an immedi- 
ate interruption of all correspondence with 
his most powerful friends in England, and 
in short that the ruin of his interest, which 
/was now daily increasing, would be the in- 
fallible consequence of his refusal; yet he 
continued’ inflexible, and all M?Namara’s in- 

treaties and remonstrances were ineffec(ual. 


|M’Namara staid in Paris some days beyond 
ithe time prescribed him, endeavoring to rea. 


son the prince into a better temper, but find- 
ing him obstinately persevere in his first an- 
swer, he took his leave with concern and in- 
dignation, saying, as he passed out “ what 
has your family done, sir, thus to draw down 
the vengeance of heaven on every branch 
of itthrough so many ages?” It is worthy 
of remark, that in ail the conferences which 
M’Namara had with the prince on this oc- 
casion, the latter declared. that it woe nota 
violent passion, or indeed any particular re- 





gard, which attached him to Mrs. Walken; 
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shaw, and that he could see her removed 
from him without any concern; but he would 
not receive directions in respect to his pri- 
vate conduct from any man alive. When 
M’Namara returned to London, and report- 
ed’ the prince’s answer to the gentlemen 
who had employed him, they were astonish- 
ed and confounded. However, they soon 
resolved on the measures which they were 
to pursue for the future, and determined no 
longer to serve a maa who could not be per- 
suaded to serve himself, and chose rather 
to endanger the lives of his best and most 
faithful friends, than part with an harlot, 
whom, as he often deciared, he neither lov- 
ed nor esteemed.’ 
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In the observations on the North Amert- 
can Reyiew in our last, (in which, by mi's- 
take, the number spoken of was called the 
A8th instead of the 44th) the American 
publishers of the Quarterly Review were 
said to deserve censure for suppressing the 
article on Faux’s Tour. In the 8th number 
of the United States Literary Gazette, in 
an article on the same subject, it is stated, 
that “the article on Faux was omitted, be- 
cause Mr. Law, of Washington, threatened 
Messrs. Wells and Lilly with a prosecution 
if they reprinted, in this country, the libel 
which that article contained.” 

This is a sufficient reason for the course 
pursued by those gentlemen; but it exhib-| 
its an instance uf the folly of adopting, as 
part of our literature, the periodical works 
of foreign nations; particularly, such as 
have for their principal object the inculca- 
tion of political sentiments adverse to those 
on which the permanance of our institutions | 
and consequent happiness of our country | 





depends. 
ee 
LITERARY 
AND | 


Sciewutific Motices. 


From the United States Literary Gazette. 

Prospects of literature in the Austrian do- 
mintons.—Count Strassoldo, President of the 
Milan government, has given notice, that by 
a decree of the Aulic chamber, the subjects 
of the Austrian government are forbidden 
to print their own works, or any others, i in 
foreign countries, without permission of the 
censor, This decree is also to be appli- 
cable to engravings of every kind on Cop- 
per or stone; geographical works, music 
and pictures included. The decree re- 
lates (says the Count) not merely to those 
who publish on their own account, but also 
to those who may execute works on account 








eign countries to do such works, ‘Such is 


Austrian despotism, Such are its efforts 
to debase and enslave mankind. The 
New Monthly Magazine has the honor 
of being forbidden an entry into the states 
under the Hapsburg yoke, a testimony of 
barbarian animosity of which it may well 
be proud. 

New French Poem.——Great expectations 
have been excited with regard to a Poem 


view of both for some minutes. 
phenomenon which does not appear to be 
accounted for on any principles of optics 
hitherto established, and may lead to inves- 


This is a 


tigation. | have been informed that bows 
similar in appearance were seen in Rox. 
bury, on the morning of the 18th inst. 
South Boston, July 28. 
Influence of sounds on different animals,-- 
In the human ear the fibres of the circular 





called “Philippe Auguste,” about to be pub- 
lished by M. Parseval Grandmaison, one of| 


tympanum radiate from its centre to its 
circumference, and are of equal length; 





the members ofthe French Academy. The) but Sir Edward Home has found that in the 
enlightened jucges whom the author has) Elephant, where the tympanuin is oval, 
consulted respecting his work, have been |they are of didferent lengths, like the radi: 
muck struck with its poetical beauties, from the focus of an ellipse. He considers 
and predict thatit will be singularly success- | ‘that the human ear is adapted for sounds by 
ful. the equality of the radii, and he is of opin- 
— i ion that the long fibres in the tympanum of 

New Seottish Novel.—The next publica- the Elephant enable itto hear very minute 
tion of the Great Unknown is said to be | sounds, which it is known todo. A piano- 
founded on the adventures of certain adhe- | forte havi ing been sent on purpose to Exeter 
rents of the Pretender, about fifteen years, Change (a repository for wild beasts,) the 





ject. These two chemists have given to | 'with the music. 





of fogeigners, or may send persons into for- 


after the rebellion, higher notes hardly attracted the Elephant’s 
a ‘notice, but the lower ones roused his atten- 
Pyroxylic Spirit.—A few years ago, Mr. | tion. The effect of the higer notes of the 
Warburton, of London, sent to the late Dr.) instrument upon the great lion in Exeter 
Marcet of Geneva, a certain quantity of a Change, was only to excite his attention, 
particular fluid arising from the rectifica- | which was very great. He remained silent 
tion of the acetic acid of wood. Messrs.'and motionless. But no sooner were the 
Macaire and Marcet, jr. members of the flat notes sounded, than he sprang up, at- 
Society of Physics and Natural History at tempted to break loose, Jashed his tail, and 
Geneva, having examined this fluid, read in| seemed so furious and enraged, as to frigh- 
the meeting of the Society, held on the ten the female spectators. This was vat: 
16th of last October, a memoir on the sub- , tended with the deepest yells, which ceased 
Sir E. Home has found 
the fluid in question the name of Eyroxylic, this inequality of the fibres in neat cattle, 
Spirit, which recalls its origin. Their ob- | the Horse, the Deer, the Hare, and the 
servations lead them to conclude, first, that | Cat. 
there exist at least two vegetable fluids, | Aurora Borealis---Dr. T. L. Thiene- 
simple and distinct from alcohol, but) mann, who spent the winter of 1820 ane 


possessing like that liquid, the property of 1821 in Iceland, made numerous observa- 
| forming with acids, particular etherial spi-| tions on the polar lights. He states the fo! 


rits; secondly, that these two fluids, which | lowing assome of the general results ot bis 
they distinguish by the names, Pyroacetic observations: 1. The polar lights are situ- 
spirit and Pyroxylic spiritare different from | ated in the lightest and highest clouds of 
each other both in their properties and in our atmotphere. 2, They are not confin- 
their composition. ‘ed to the winter season or to the night, 
home |but are present in favourable circumstan- 
Peculiarity in the appearance of the reine ces, at all times, but are only distictly visi- 
bow-——'I'he following notice of a peculiari-| ble during the absence of the solar rays. 3. 
ty in the appearance of the Rainbow, was |The polar lights have no determinate con- 
published in the Boston Centinel. ‘nexion withthe earth, 4. He never heard 
A rainbow was seen at South Boston, yes- any noise proceed from them. 5. Their 
terday morning at six o’clock, a little to the |! common form, in Iceland, is the arched, and 
south of west, which appeared to militate} jn a direction from N. E. and W.S. W. 6. 
in its principles with the commonly receiv-| Their motions are various, but always with- 
edtheory. The true bow was a well de-| in the limits of clouds containing them. 
fined arch, the chord of which Was One || soeeeumessssesrsnsennesnese ersten esses 


eighth of a great circle, and had nothing Sunuiary, 
peculiar attached toit. The false bow was = = 


not parallel with the true bow, but in an} La Fayerre arrived at New York on 
angle of about five degrees, and appeared/| the 15th inst. The papers are filled with 
to cross the first at about two degrees from | accounts of the preparations, in that city, 
the horizon. 





























observer was so situated as to have a full] oursdue to so eminent a benefactor of our 
country. 
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Colors well defined. The|| to receive the ‘nation’s guest” with thethon- 
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Foreign News by last night’s Mail. 
London papers to 12th July have been re- 
ceived at Boston. The following summary } 
and extracts are from the Boston Patriot, | 
Courier, and Daily Advertiser. 
There had been a good deal of fluctuation 
in the French funds. July 5, they fell as 
low as 97 75, but they rose immediately to. 





near 100. | 

British Stocks, London July 12.—Three 
per cents. Ked. 94 1-2, Cons 93 3-4. French | 
5 percents, July, 90 30. | 

The quarter’s accounts of the revenue. 
were made up to July 5. There had been! 
a decrease of £419,977 for the quarter, on) 
account of the re-payment of the silk du-'| 
ties, but an increase of £1,038,381 in the | 
revenue of the year, the nett produce being» 
£50,412,572. | 

We do not find that any further change | 





bad taken place in the French ministry.—- | 
The Journal des Debats continued to con- |! 
tain attacks on the ministry, said to be from 
the pen of M. D. Chateaubriand. f 
The papers annonnce the death of the: 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. The French 
Court was ordered to go into mourning for | 
fifteen days. | 
There was a fair prospect of an abund- || 
ant harvest in England. 
There does not appear to have been any 
material variations in the British Markets | 
since our prior Gates. I 
Mr. Morier has been appointed a commis- | 

} 


sioner from the British Government to pro- 
ceed to Mexico, 

Disturbances continued in Ireland. A res- 
pectable protestant was literally stoned to 
death in Scariff by the catholics. 

The Greek Government has ratified the 
loan negociated in England. | 

The King of Portugal it is said has appli- | 
ed to the British Government for a loan of. 
troops, to check the turbulence of his own. 
subjects. 

It is stated in the Globe and Traveller as _ 
a fact not admitting of doubt that the Brit- 
ish government had acceeded to the request , 
of the Portuguese government, to send Han- | 
overian troops to Lisbon, and,that transports | 
had been taken up for that service. It is) 


| 


stated that the members of the French cab | K2°WP 
|| sian monarchy. 


inet are quite friendly to the measure. 
In the Lisbon Gazette of the 28th June, | 


is an order of the King, directing that the) 
proceedings instituted against persons for | 
their political opinions shall be accelerated © 
as much as possible, that all those who are 
entitled to the benefit of the amnesty may | 


nat be kept in suspense. 








The remains of Lord Byron have been 
sent to England for interment. 

The London Courier, of the twelfth of Ju- 
ly contains an account of the funeral which 
took place that day. “Vast crowds assem- 
bled at an early hour in the morning, in 
Great George street, to witness the grand 
funere! of Lord Byron. The whole street 
Was one mass of human beings, nor were 











| quite sensible and composed. 


four more wives at home. 
_adds;—* The mortal remains of the Queen 


ined by a member of the council of govern- 


' men held a situation, from which he was in- 


feat of the Turkish commander in Chief. It 


| prevailed, and the Pacha was compelled 
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street through which the solemn procession 
passed, was lined with people.” ‘The bo- 
dy was to be entombed at Nottingham on the 
16th. 


Death of the Queen of the Sandwich Islands. 
—The death of Her Majesty Tamehamalu, 
consort of His Majesty Tamehamalu, the sec- 


ond King of the Sandwich Islands, took 


Her Majesty was 
His Majesty 
took his last farewell about ten o’clock in 
the morning, previously to which she infoim- 
ed him that she was sensable she was dying, 
and was quite resigned. ‘Their separation 
was truly affecting. The immediate cause 
of Her Majesty’s death was inflammation of 
the lungs. We are in the less grief tor His 
Majesty’s loss, as we understand, he has 
The Courier 


place on the 8th of July. 


were removed at five o’clock this morning, 
(12th) from Osburn’s Hotel, in a hearse and 


| six, followed by some of the su:te in a mcurn- 


ing coach, and deposited in a vault under 


until removed for embarkation.” 








| St. Martin’s Church, where it will remain| 
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corps of Constantine Bozzaris, and the troops 
of the Pacha of Scutari had met, and that 
an engagement had taken place, which must 
have terminated favorably to the Greeks, 
as Constantine remained in possession of the 
field, and the turks had fallen back 10 and 
20 leagues in all directions. 

The naval force of the Turks in the Gulf 
of Lepanto 1s only eight vessels; three fri- 
| gates, two corvettes, and three brigs. The 
Greeks have in the waters of Ipsara not 
less than 180 sail, mostly small. 

Letters trom Corfu, dated June 7, state 
that Prince Maurocordata, the Greek Pre- 
sident, has marched against the Turks un- 
der Omer Vrione,. and that he has taken 
with him only the most chosen troops, the 
issue could not be doubtful. 

The Greeks are endeavoring to raise an 
expedition to proceed against the Turks, 
who occupy several points in Macedonia; 
but it is feared that they must confine them- 
selves to the defensive for the present, as 
the Pacha of Egypt is really preparing to 
send a fleet to Candia, manned with Aus- 
trian and Malay sailors. Providence, how- 








The Holy Alliance vs. German Universities. ||@VeT, which seems resolved to aid the 


Prussia, (being more than one half the whole 
number,) and some in vain applied to be 50: 


ceived at Gottingen (Kingdom of Hanover,) 
and at Leipsic (kingdom of Saxony.) Two, 
gentlemen of the Duchy of Oldenburg, who, 


lett the University about twelve months ago, | 
accused of having belonged to secret socie- 
ties. They were put under arrest in their 
houses, their papers sealed, and were exam- 


ment, sent expressly to their place of re- 
sidence. They had afterwards to give bail 
toa considerable amount, and are incapable 
of holding any employment until they are 
perfectly cleared. One ofthe above gentle- 








stantly suspended. Talle is the University | 


from which Bonaparte, after the battle me 


Jena, sént away all the students within twen- 
ty-four hour’s notice, on account of their 
atriotism and attachment to the Prus- 


Turkish Defeat.— Accounts were received 
in London, on the 8th, from Greece, by let- 
ters from Triete, dated June 26, which con- 
firm what has keen before stated of the de- 


appears that this general, who is one of the 
best in the Turkish army, had proceeded 
with much expedition towards the passes of 
the Thermopyle, which he made an effort 
to force. 


The Turkish troops fought with more | 


courage than usual, and for a time the issue 
of the contest seemed doubtful. In the end, 
however, the patriotic defence of the Greeks 


with some loss to make a retreat to Larissa, 
where he was to wait for reinforcements 


{ 








'—Two hundred and fifty students have late- || Greeks in spite of their own unworthy dis- 
| ly been expelled the University of Halle, in 


sentions, has raised them a Prophet in Ara- 
bia and upper Egypt, in the person of a 
Wechabite, who has already a large army 
of Arabs and Egyptians in hostility to the 
Pacha, with the entire population of the 
part in which they now are, favorable te 
their views. 


. ——- 


London, July 7. 

The Emperor of Russia was yesterday 
unanimously elected an honorary Fellow of 
the Horticultural Society of London, by his 
own express solicitation. 

Lord Clive has become one of the most 
ardent Bibliomanists of the present day —. 
His library received some splendid and rare 
additions from the dispersed collection of 
Sir Mark Sykes. 

We are requested to announce General 
James Findlay as a candidate for represen- 
tative of this district in the next Congress 
of the United States. 


i 


ico The Rev. Mr. Kellogg, will officiate 
in the Episcopal Church to-morrow. 


a 


THE PHILOMATHIC ATHENZUM, 

Has been removed from the Western Mu- 
seum, to Col. Carr’s building on Third, east 
of Main street, east room second story. It 
will henceforth be open regularly on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays from 3 to 6 o’- 
clock P. M. 

_ The society have lately received, 
Mitford’s History of Greece, 2 vols. 8vo. 
The adventures of Hajji Baba, a Persian 

story 2 vols, 


























from Romelia. The same letters state the 








: 


Redgauntlet, 2 vols, two copies. 
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: Pll study what Iam, and e’er abide 





FOR THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


“We all must move.” Now faith, it’s quite a droll 

thing, 

That men of sense should move so many times; 

But then, when wereflect its quite an old thing, 

‘ A practice rooted deep,” says Father Grimes, 

It’s not a.thing of such amazing wonder, 

That nature, prone to linger down in crimes, 

Should not much like to dwell among the thunder, 

After it has exploded ‘two or three times :”’ 

And then, it leaves a smoke within the breast 

That shuts all hope to any futurerest, _ 

And hence we say, “in this d—d place we never | 
can be blest.” 


Then straightway fix our minds on something 

new, 

And to some other climate cast our eyes; 

s¢ And distance lends enchantment to the view,” 

Thus we behold its mild, unclouded skies ; 

And knowing this, that comforts here are few, 

Resolve at once our fancy to pursue, 

And leave each little vexing thing behind us: 

We move! and find the picture ’gain untrue, 

Go where we will, each plague will vex and find 
us, 

For step by step, they follow like one’s shadow, 

Or like the gnawing of some crime we did do, 


|Thy proud halls of science shal! send forth their 


LITERARY GAZETTE 








Lexington Female Academy, July 30, 1824, and 
recited by her, on that occasion, before a nu= 
merous and respectable audience. 


America! land of the free and the brave! 

Land, where young Liberty’s foes found a grave, 

Land, where the star-spangled banner shall wave, 

While the Sun irrits orbit shall rol}! 

Glide on, in thy pathway of prosperous peace. 

And Oh! may thy wisdom and virtues increase, 

Till thy glory exceed that of Rome or of Greece, 
And thy fame reach from Ind to the Pole, 


For, tho’ Britain now boasts of her wealth, and 
her lore, 
Yet soon as bright Science thy wilds shal] explore, 
Her learning, her boast, her contempt shall be 
o’er, 
And her harps shall loud sound thy praise ; 
For I see thy young sons rising fast o’er the land, 
While Genius shall] kindle and vaiour command, 
While Virwwe shall guide with her powerful wand, 
And Devotion his altars shall raise. 


rays, 














But while Plenty an¢ Pea e shall o’ershadow your 
land, “~ 

While Learning and Virtue shal] walk “hand in 

hand,” 

While Happiness, pointing to heaven shall stand, 

Think of those, who these blessings have 
won; 

Think of him, firm and true in the battle’s com- 

motion, 

Who secured all your rights, both by land and by 

ocean, 

Oh! think of his deep patriotic devotion, 

Think of WASHINGTON, Glory’s proud 
son. 








Oh! think too of him, who with patriot flame, 

To his country devoted his life, and his fame, 

A country still proud of his Artt and his Name, 

It was FRANKLIN, the learned and sage ;- 

It was he, who from Britain an empire has shornc, 

It was he, who from tyrants their sceptre has torn, 

Who from Heaven’s own lightning its terror has 
borne ; 

Oh! laud him, till Time’s latest page. 





And Folly shall fly before Wisdom’s bright blaze» 
While ages, and nations, Fame’s trumpet shall 
raise, 
And laurels thy labours shall crown; 
Thy sons shall bend low to that Bountiful Hand, 
That blest them with Freedom, in this fruitful 





For where the root grows,there must grow the bud | 
too. “4 


Now, brother movers, hearken if you please, 
Experience taught me what I now shall say ; 
s+ I’ve sorely learned that Pm my own disease, 
And from myself I cannot run away 3 « 
To spend the last of life’s remaining day, 

I'll settle here, upon this ample ground ; 
I’ve roamed about nntil my head is gray, 

In search of something I have never found. 
In vain I’ve trigd t’ evade each secret sting, 
That doth originate in one’s bad life, 

By changing places ;--ever on the wing, 
But never suited, (only with my wife.) 





Now since I’ve learned that passions in my mind 
Disturb my peace,—alone prevent my rest, 
I’]l move them out, those of a hellish kind, 
And nourish what alone can make me blest; 
I'll practise virtue that I’ve praised before, 
(But only praised it with my lying tongue ;) 
}'ll meditate upon the daysof yore, 

When I was playful, innocent and young, 
‘And try those happy feelings to recall, 

By perseveriug in a life of good ; 

Pil be sincere, and friendly, kind to all, 

And thus obtain their warmest gratitude ; 
Pil root out envy, jealousy, and pride, 

And (God forgive me,) puffed up consequence, 


By my hard-earned, dear-bought experience. 
A. 
— a 
AMERICA. 
A Patriotic Ode. 


Composed b 
Darien, (Geo.) aged thirteen years only, for 


Miss Caroline Clifford Nephew, of 


land, 
| That prompted their fathers in union to stand, 
| When sunk ‘neath a tyrant’s hard frown. 


| Thy muses in splendor supremely shall shine, 
| Thy Homers sublime, with thy Virgils shall join, 
| While thy Moores and thy Byrons shall bow at 
the shrine, 
Of Poesy’s magical power; 
Hark: Hark! from yon grove hear soft music 
arise ; 
| It trembles, it echoes, it mounts to the skies, 
Whilst, thrilling with heavenly rapture it flies, 
Like harps in the Moon’s fairy hour. 


E’en the Sages shall shine still more bright than 
of yore, 
Demosthenes lightaings with fury shall pour, 
| While Tyranny’s reign at his nod shall be o’er, 
And Liberly’s eagle appear ; 
Proud Commerce shal] then far display her broad 
sail, 
Her motto be ““F rREEpom ;”’—-to freedom all hail !- 
While thy ships shall be wafted by Fortune’s swift 
gale, 
And her smiles shall thy mariners cheer. 


Some heaven-born genius how soon may we find, 
Like CuinTon,the march of whose gigantic mind, 
Annthilates space, and leaves torrents behind, 
* Two far distant Oceans to wed; 
With what wonder aud gaze shall the Savage be- 
hold 
Our rich sail of Commerce its bosom unfold, 


And forget not the patriot soldier that fell, 

’Mid the shouts of the victor, the cannon’s loud 

swell, 

To ages of ages his proud story tell, 

And his matchless achievements record ; 

Of young Warren, on Bunker, who sunk with 

the slain, E 

Of Montcomery the bold, on the crimson dyed 

plain, 

And of thousands of heroes, whose blood streameu 
amain, 

While our freedom was sealed by their sword. 


Allhail to the CurerTatn, who Washington aided, 
Whose Laurels of youth in his age have not faded, 
Who sees his own Gallia by tyrants degraded, 
And now comes to die in the land of hi: 
story ; 
La Fayette! to Columbia how welcome again! 
La Fayerre! be the burden of each poet’s strain, 
La Fayerrte! be re-echoed from Georgia to 
Maine, 
Thrice welcome to share our salvation and 
glory. 


And, long ere the glass of old Time shall be run, 
May our Union extend, now so wisely begun, 
From the Ocean of Frost, to the sone of the Sun, 
Till Fame’s trump with our glory shall sweil ; 
And may science, and wisdom, and virtue, in- 
crease, 
Till Columbia be hailed the bright region of peace, 
*Till the CLAY of Kentucky,—the marble of 
Greece 
Shall in worth and in beauty excel. 


* Atlantic and Pacific. 

t Printing. 
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Published on Saturdays by JOHN P. FOOTE, 








Through his wild native woods, o’er his mountains 
of gold, 
While the “Stripes and the Stars’ are his 
dread. 





the public examination of the pupils of the 





at the Book store, No. 14, Lower Market Street, 
at THREE DOLLARS per annum in advance. 





A. N. Deming, Printer, 
Corner of Main and Columbia Streets; 
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